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ties removed, he was elected to Congress and
took his seat in December 1875. He served as a
delegate to the Texas constitutional convention
of 1875, which wrote the present (1934) con-
stitution of that state. He was chairman of the
judiciary committee and advocated enlarged
jurisdiction of the lower courts, also fewer of-
ficials, longer terms, and higher salaries. While
he was recognized by the other delegates as their
ablest member he was defeated in all of these
policies. He was continually reflected to the
lower house of Congress until his selection for
the Senate in 1887. As a congressman he advo-
cated economy in governmental expenditures,
low tariff, state rights, bimetallism, and the im-
provement of commercial facilities. He was for
ten years chairman of the House committee on
commerce and was a member of the Senate com-
merce committee. His greatest service in Con-
gress was the joint authorship and advocacy of
the bill to establish the Interstate Commerce
Commission. His long study of railroad trans-
portation caused Gov. James Stephen Hogg
[q.v.] to urge him to strengthen the newly au-
thorized Texas railroad commission by accept-
ing appointment to it. Believing in state rights
and in the necessity of the states1 assuming the
responsibility to regulate railroads, then mainly
intrastate in operation, he accepted in 1891, be-
came chairman, and served three terms by ap-
pointment and one term of six years by election
at a salary of $4,000 a year. Within a few years
the commission was firmly intrenched in consti-
tutional and legal security within the state; but
its efforts at control were largely thwarted by
the development and consolidation of railroads
that after the panic of 1893 made the problem
interstate and national in administration. His
personal sacrifice had resulted in losing him a
place in the national forum from which to urge
his ideas on the changing problems of railroad
control. In 1903 he retired to private life. He
was married three times: in 1842 to Mrs. Martha
Music who died about 1845, *n 1852 to Edwina
Moss Nelms who bore him six children and died
in 1863, and in 1865 to Molly Ford Taylor who
with three of their five children survived him.
He died from pneumonia and was buried near
Palestine. His funeral was attended by the state
legislature in a body, and the whole state showed
every evidence of a keen realization of its loss of
a man of great personal charm and long devo-
tion to the public good.
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REALF, RICHARD (June 14, i834-0ct. 28,
1878), poet, abolitionist, was born at Framfield,
Sussex, England. His father was a rural con-
stable, probably Richard Realf (or Relfe); his
mother was Martha (Highland). A precocious
child, writing lines in verse before he was nine
years of age, he early attracted the attention of
people in higher grades of society, among them
Lady Byron, and through such connections ob-
tained greater educational advantages than might
otherwise have come to him. At the age of
seventeen he published some immature but
promising poems under the title Guesses at the
Beautiful (1852).

Following an unfortunate love affair he emi-
grated to America in 1854 and for the next two
years was connected with the Five Points House
of Industry in New York City. In the fall of
1856, stirred by the events in Kansas, he went
west, where he acted as a newspaper corre-
spondent. He met John Brown, 1800-1859 [q.v.],
was a prominent member of Brown's convention
at Chatham, Canada, in May 1858, and was
chosen secretary of state in Brown's mysterious
scheme of government for the new era of free-
dom he aimed to bring about. Realf did not re-
main to see the actual working out of Brown's
plans, but sailed for England in the summer of
1858 and did not return until the following year.
When he did return it was to a Southern port
and he seems at this time to have joined the
Roman Catholic Church and even to have con-
sidered studying for the priesthood. He was still
in the South when, in October 1859, John Brown
led the attack on Harpers Ferry; nevertheless
he was arrested, and before the Senate commit-
tee of investigation was questioned at length re-
garding his association with Brown.

In 1862 he enlisted in the 88th Illinois Regi-
ment, in which he later received a commission
and served to the end of the war. Afterwards he
was for a time on reconstruction duty with a
negro regiment in the South. In 1872 he entered
upon newspaper work in Pittsburgh and re-
mained there for about five years, achieving con-
siderable reputation also as a public lecturer on
temperance and on literary and patriotic sub-
jects. An illness in the fall of 1877 caused al-
most complete blindness, and when he was able
to leave the hospital friends provided the means
for him to go to the Pacific Coast. He arrived
in San Francisco, badly broken in health, in the
early part of July 1878. He sought a position in
the United States mint but had to be content for
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